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ora= THE GYPSY fame 


SOME OPINIONS. 

hdaseoien Deserves credit for revealing to the world an artist of unquestionable genius.” —Observer. 

“If the editor succeeds in maintaining so high a level it will stay.”—New Witness. 

“Style in the manner, let us say, of Pater or of the writers of the ‘Gypsy’—style, that is, without any matter at all.” —New Age. 


“There is a valuable article on the Munich journal ‘Simplicissimus’ by Mr. Edmund Gosse and a quite beautiful story by 
Katharine Tynan.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 











“That new and deeply interesting quarterly ‘The Gypsy,’ the first number of which created a genuine sensation in the literary 
world.’ '"—Daily Sketch. 
No. 2 READY SHORTLY. 


With contributions by Richard Middleton, Alan Odle, Eden Phillpotts, 
Arthur Machen, John Gurdon, Albert Rothenstein, Ambrose McEvoy, 
Edmund John, Nina Hamnett, Gerald Miller, J. D. Beresford, and others. 








SONNETS A CHANT OF AFFECTION 


and other War Verses 
By T. W. H. CROSLAND 6d. 


Contains, among other verses now published for the first 
at a popular price. time, the famous “ 1912.” 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND 6d. 


Some of the finest sonnets in our literature now issued 








BSGArE AND ESCAPADES. 


By Henry Savage. 3/6 net. 


“He is remarkable because he has thoughts and moods of remarkable variety, and a remarkable power of expressing them 
in beautiful language. His temperament—-not unlike, we suspect, that of another poet of his name—is the stuff of which before 
now great poets have been made. It is full of passion, ‘of restlessness, of dissatisfaction, of weariness. He desires intensely and 
and is quickly disillusioned. But in every line that he writes, beautiful or absurd, he betrays his power.—The Times. 


“It all really depends on just how wrongheaded Mr. Savage is—‘it’ being our prospect of having a really considerable poet 





in our midst......... I will pontify to the extent of saying that Mr. Savage is almost as good as Heine......... It will be observed that 
this is a rather remarkable volume and that Mr. Savage is rather a remarkable personality —I hope the volume will have a success 
—indeed that is why I have written about it.—Ford Madox Hueffer in The Outlook. 
“This fine volume of verse............ He is properly to be classed with the philosophical poets, that is with Keats; and with 
Tennyson, with the Tennyson who is not trying to be a philosopher.” —Arthury Machen in The Evening News. 
“*Escapes and Escapades’ contains much that is exquisitely beautiful.”"—Daily Sketch. 
Strange News from Zululand The Journal of the South Africa 


A Collection of Folk Tales by Folk Lore Society 187 9-80 


COATES PALGRAVE, A. KROFT and ROGER PRICE 
: “We net Edited by Dr. Bleek. 196 p.p. 15/- 
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ST: PAUL’S C°LLECE. UNIVFRSITY OF SYDNEY. 

Applications are invited for the position of Warden of 
St. Paul’s College (Church of England), affiliated to the 
University of Sydney, New South Wales. Salary, £700 per 
annum with house. Candidates must be Clergymen in Priests’ 
Orders. Applications in writing must be sent before the 16th 
day of October. 1915. to The Rev. H. Saumarez Situ, 
Central Board of Missions, Church House, Westminster, S.W., 
from whom all particulars can be ascertained. 


OUPNALISTIC & SFCPFTAFIAL TPAINIFG FOP LADIFS. 
Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months course from any 
date. Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL Ofrices, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


‘T YPEWR TING promptly and accurately done. 1od. 


per 1,000 words Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, C otteril: Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 
25 vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s. ; Baring Gould’ s Lives 
of the Saints, 16 vols., £2 2s. ; Lanciani's W anderings in the 
homan Campagna, 7s. 6d. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols, 
6s. 6d. ; Waite’s Secret Tradition in Freemasonary, 2 vols., 16s. ; 
Arthur Symons’ Romantic Movement in Fnglish !’oetry ; William 
Blake, First Editions, 5s. 6d. each; Aldington’s trans Golden 
Ass of Apullius, 6s. 6d. Thackeray's Centenary Biographical 
Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s. ; 
Morrisons Painters of Japan 2 vols., £2 10s. ; Chaffer’s Marks 
and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s. ; Grimm's, 
Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s.; Porter’s 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 178.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 
16 vols., £7 10s : Oscar lilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 
s. 6d. ; Ditchfield Vanishing England, 155s., for 6s 6d. ; Spencer's 
aerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., 
for 32s. ; Willey Convergence i in Evolution, 3s., 1911 ; Rivoira’s 
Lombardic Architecture, 2 vols., 30s. ; Bumpus Glories * f North- 
ern France, 6s. 6d. ; Wickhoff's Roman Art, 18s. ; The Triumphs 
of Petarch, special edition, published, £8 8s.. 1906, price, 30s. ; 
Morton’s Theatrical Make-Up, 1909, 3s.; Worth’s History of 
Devonshire, 3s. 6d, for 1s. 6d.; Finot Problems of the Sexes, 
12s 6d., for 3s. 6d Will take any good books in exchange for 
above— BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 














BOOKS. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, ETC. POST FREE. 


R. ATKINSON, 
97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HIL!, LONDON, 





TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS, 
CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, arranged under 
various Counties, at specially low prices, sent free on application 


Thomas Thorpe, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during th ir own 
lifetime. and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possesion of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encum- 
brance. Particulars post free. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


The City Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M, GREGORY, Genera! Manager. 
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ALLIAN CE 


ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, LONDON, E.C, 


ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,000. 
THE HON. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD, 
CHAIRMAN. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY 
EMBRACE ALL BRANCHES 
OF INSURANCE. 


Full Information repecting 


ESTATE DUTY 


CHILDRENS’ EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 


issued by the Company may be obtained on 
written or personal application to the Office 
at the abeve address. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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NORTH BRITISH 
& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





FUNDS EXCEED £24,000,000. 





“ An old and first class office. Low rates a distinctive 
feature.”"—The Times. 


CHIEF OFFICES : 
LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street. 
EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street. 
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NOTICE. 


For the future the “Academy” will be 
published only once a month. Owing to 
the War the paper has been running at a 
loss for a long time past. Although we 
have never looked for profit we are not 
millionaires and necessity compels us to 
make this (we hope) temporary change. 
Our next issue will appear on October 
16th. THE EDITORS. 


_—_—_—_—_ 











THE GIFT. 


You and I ’gainst odds together 
wounded, fell. 


Had I more than vanity? had you more than hell ? 


fought and, 


They say of those who fight the fight they wear a 
deathless crown. 


You saw the crown of thorns alone, the cross that 
bowed Him down. 


And I who neither cross nor crown have seen, who 
only grope 

In darkness by the heavy hill, whose only star is 
hope— 


Will silent be, who have no more than Silence to 
bestow, 


But you who stood and fought with me will feel 
it—and will know. 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Mr. Asquith has told the House of Commons that 
he will make no statement with regard to conscription 
until the Cabinet, “ without undue delay, and with as 
much deliberation as the gravity of the subject de- 
mands,” arrive at their conclusions. By the conscrip- 
tionists this is held to mean that the dream of their 
lives is about to materialise; by the anti-conscrip- 
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tionists it is held to mean that it means nothing at 
all. And for our own part we are not greatly con- 
cerned either way; but we do know this: that before 
conscription can even be discussed seriously in Parlia- 
ment there must be a general election, and as a general 
election is the last thing in the world that Mr. As- 
quith is likely to venture upon, there will be no con- 
scription in England. If the only way to kill mili- 
tarism is to give it free rein at home, we had better 
not kill it. 





We notice that the Saturday Review has burst 
“P.” is the initial of our con- 
temporary’s chief chorister this week, and’ a very good 
initial, too; though we should have preferred to have 
a name. But though modest about his name, “P.” 
is not in the least modest in his view as to the inten- 
tion of the universe. In fact, “ P”’ appears to con- 
sider that the whole bright world, including the war, 
has been got up specially for his own advantage and 
behoof. In a lengthy and irregular lyric, dated Artois, 
August 29th, 1915, he points out that the past year has 
been quite spoilt for him by the enemy. The War, he 
assures us, has ‘prevented him from gathering the 
guerdon of the summer hours in all his fields of 
memory. ‘“P" doubtless knows what this means, and 
so possibly does the editor of the Saturday Review, 
but we must be forgiven if we say frankly that we 
find ourselves entirely unable to share that perception. 
One scrap of comfort remains for us, however, which 
is that “ P” is the possessor of a wondrous faith, for 
he winds up his “plaining of a hapless doom’’ as 


once again into song. 


follows :— 


And so my fields must lie 

Unreaped ungathered till I die 

Aad yield their least to God; 

Then will I know that He, 

Who does all things wondrously, 

Shall show me Heaven’s granies up-piled 
With mellow fruit of this my year unharvested. 


Somehow, we don’t know why, these lines remind us 
of the potato harvest in Germany. 





Then in a sort of back pen or subsidiary position 
the editor of the Saturday Review prints a ghastly 
joke by Mr. D. S. MacColl. This Mr. MacColl 
seems to be the King Charles’ Head of the lyrical 
side of the Saturday Review. In good times and 
bad, seedtime and harvest, famine and plenty, Mr. 
MacColl is served out to us in the Saturday without 
the slightest regard to the fact that our contemporary 
costs us a sixpence, otherwise known as a “ tizzy,”’ 
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every week of its life. Here is a verse of Mr. 
MacColl. 


All is not lost: amid a thriftless nation 

That squanders life and limb of maimed and dead 
One party saves a strangely prized possession, 

The Independent Labour Party keeps its head. 


When Mr. D. S. MacColl learns to keep his 
head he may perhaps also learn to scan. He may 
further learn that it is impossible to squander the 
life of the dead, and that “nation” and “ posses- 
sion” Doggerel of this sort would 
be a disgrace to a parish magazine, and why Mr. 
MacColl should be allowed to print it in the Satur- 
day requires explanation. 
the editor of the Saturday will take us into his confi- 
dence on the matter. 


are not rhymes. 


Perhaps, in his next issue, 





We have looked through the current Spectator 
and we find nothing in it of note, save and except 
the following entrancing line: — 


Bank rate 5 per cent. 
August 8th, 1914. 


These plaintive figures evidently refer to old, 
unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago. 


changed from 6 per cent. 





The Headmaster of Shrewsbury in a letter to the 
Times drawing attention to the prevailing suspicion 
in regard to war profits, tells us, rightly enough, 
that the real question before the Government is 
that of their abolition, until which “ suspicion will 
inevitably continue.” But in asking what is the ob- 
stacle in the way of so desirable a consummation he 


proceeds to the following gentle bleatings :— 


It is not undue sympathy on the part of the Govern- 
ment with profit-makers; Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at 
Bristol has made that plain. It is not the fear of pro- 
tests in the Press; you have, if I am not mistaken, 
repeatedly supported such a measure. It is most 
assuredly not the fear of public opinion, which would 
be overwhelmingly on the side of such legislation. The 
professional classes have borne their own burdens as 
best they could, but they have no more sympathy than the 
working classes with the abnormal profits made out of 
the country’s need. 

It is time, in fact, to ask the plain question. Who 
does want to make profit out of the crisis? When that 
question has been answered it will be time for the nation 
to decide what shall be allowed, but I am much mistaken 
if the demand will be either loud or clear. When every 
class has given of its own flesh and blood with such 
splendid readiness, it is impossible to believe that any 
will haggle over money. 


It is not surprising that the evil of which men 
are capable is not understood of schoolmasters who 
have to deal with the mere naughtiness of boys. The 
simple faith which accepts at face value statements by 


Mr. Lloyd George and the Times newspaper, and 


which asks, “Who does want to make profit out of the 
crisis?” may be better than Norman blood, but it will 





not greatly perturb those persons who do want to 
make profits out of the crisis, and who will continue 
to make them while no more forcible protests are 
uttered than that of the Headmaster of Shrewsbury. 





Religion and Mr. Harold Begbie being in Fleet 
Street one and indivisible, we are not surprised to find 
that Mr. Begbie has been interviewing the head of the 
Salvation. Army upon the subject of the war. And 
it seems to have been an interview very satisfactory 
to all concerned. We are given from the head of the 
Salvation Army God’s exact position in the matter, 
and from Mr. Begbie—doubtless by way of a little 
local colour—the following account of an “ incident 
from France ’’ :— 


Two ladies sang recently at an entertainment given 
in one of the huts. They were rather elaborately gowned, 
and they sang the usual vulgar songs from contemporary 
comic operas. At the conclusion of the entertainment 
a young sergeant was called upon to propose a vote of 
thanks. He fulfilled this duty quite civilly, but added: 
“ At the same time, I should like to say that many of us 
would have preferred songs which would have given us 
something to think about on our way up to the front.” 


We know that young sergeant! If he exists outside 
the dreams of the ineffable Harold, and has been “ up 
to the front,” he has had some of the priggishness 
startled out of him. If he is still at the base it is to 
be hoped he is enjoying the company of real, healthy 
English Tommies. 





“The nation wishes to 
know what soldiers think and 
desire. . . 

The Editor of the Satur- 
day Review in the Morning 
Post, 8th Sept. 


“If there is anything at 
all in the theory that England 
is a democratic country, so 
very important a matter as 
conscription cannot possibly 
be settled without a general 
election. And even then, 
what of our armies in the 
field? Are they to have no 
voice in the decision ?”’ 

The Academy, 4th Sept. 


“ How will our soldiers 
vote?” 

Austin Harrison in the 
Sunday Pictorial, 12th Sept. 








One of those persons to whom Shakespeare is 4 
sort of Mother Shipton rather than a poet, sends us 
a long screed with quotations purposed to prove, 
“beyond the shadow of a doubt,” as our correspond- 
ent puts it, that the Bard fully anticipated the 
present War. Here is a quotation from A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream regarding Zeppelin raids o 
London :— 


Oberon.—That very time I saw but thou couldst not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal thronéd by the west... 


This will never do. London as a “ fair vestal 
thronéd by the west” we are willing to accept pat 
Shelley, who compared it to hell, but all the sophis 
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tries in the world will not induce us to see a Hun in 
the guise of Cupid. We have no reason to suspect 
our correspondent of pro-German sympathies, and he 
may take it from us that if Shakespeare had really 
had prevision of the German frightfulness that was 
to be he would have written something about it that 
might have frozen the marrow. In Shakespeare's 
time the German character was none too highly 
esteemed in England. It was known for its brutish- 
ness, boorishness and hoggishness, and there are odd 
passages of the Bard which reflect this fact. Of 
course it is easy to find passages which are applicable 
to the War in almost any classic, the reason being 
that human nature has always been human nature, 
and human wickedness human wickedness. 





We gather from the Aélantic Monthly that Mr. 
Edward Garnett has discovered a new American 
poet. The name of the new luminary is somewhat 
ominous, for it is Frost. Mr. Garnett offers us 
examples of him, and we can only say that if Mr. 
Frost has written no better poetry than is repre- 
sented by Mr. Garnett’s examples, he is no poet at 
all. Before Mr. Garnett goes hunting for new poets 
it seems to us that he might very well read some 
of the old ones. Frost is a mere prose man, and a 
very silly prose man at that. 





A conscriptionist paper, the Evening News, which 
is never tired of reminding us of our duty to our 
Allies, prints an article by a neutral observer, from 
which we take the following :— 


It would be absurd to say that the Germans 
like fighting the British troops. In my hotel an officer 
said to me: “The Russians are blockheads and the 
French are women. But to throw yourself against the 
English is to smash your head on a rock.” 

We had occasion recently to call the attention of 
the authorities to the insulting vapourings of the 
editor of the English Review. Our Allies may be 
assured that writers, neutral or otherwise, of the 
Harmsworth school do not represent decent English 
opinion. 





Mr. H. G. Wells’ new book, The Research Mag- 
nificent, will be published on September 21st by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 





We note with pleasure the announcement of a 
new book of essays by Mr. Arthur Symons to be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Constable. 





MRS. RAWLINGS. 


She was one of my friend’s gallery of women. 

“ She lived,’ he said, “in an atrociously modern 
villa on the outskirts of the town, and fairly shone 
At least Jardine said so; 
he told me to go and see her. I was sent to her 
as to one of the Enlightened. I can’t describe what 
she was like; perhaps it will do if I call her a 
Raphael Madonna out of drawing and with a bad 
There was the same sort of wistful 
She was long and thin, flat 


amongst the provincials. 


complexion. 
maternity about her. 
as a plank, and wore a serge dress that defies 
description. It turned out to be an invention of 
her own, a by-product of the Handicraft Guild in 
which she was interested... . 

“ Well, I went to the modern villa, and, finding 
(as I might have expected) no door-bell or knocker, 
I tapped. I waited some time, tapped again, and at 
laste after am increasing commotion inside, Mrs. 
Rawlings herself opened the door, nervously apolo- 
getic and covered with flour! Jardine, it seems, had 
paved the way. She knew me at once and rushed 
at me with trembling effusiveness. She had been 
making cakes, she explained, and the children had 
been helping her as the nurse was out. Two of them 
peeped, and scuttled away through an open door. 
We got somehow into the sitting-room. .. . 

‘*T got to know the glorious uncertainty of the 
house later on; how you could never be certain if 
you were going to have a meal or a sudden influx 
of dirtied children; but now the room, an obviously 
“designed’’ room, seemed to me particularly untidy 
and bare, white walls, oaken furniture, two long 
photographic reproductions of Michael Angelo, a 
case of worn books, a heap of dress material, a 
hideously disfigured doll under one chair and 
a tattered picture book and a headless horse beside 
another. The garden through French windows gave 
a pleasant relief of green... . 

‘‘ She had gone out to get the flour off her hands, 
and now returned and drew me into conversation at 
once. She had a way of taking a long breath and 
smiling after she had spoken, and a general air of 
one who says, ‘ Oh, please don’t let’s talk about the 
weather and polite things like that; there are so many 
serious things to speak of, especially, I am sure, 
between you and me.’... At first I was a little 
lost. She was so terribly earnest, and I could not 
help remembering that I had been told she was a 
woman of genius. Besides, she was jumping up and 


down all the time to see if the children were out 
of harm’s way in the garden. 
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“She left me again to get tea. At last I was 
emboldened ‘to ask to see some of her work, which 
fortunately I recollected was wood-carving; and I 
had to admire a very commonplace pillar for a bed- 
stead and several designs. ‘But I’ve had so little 
time for work since I was married,’ she said. How- 
ever, I praised everything. I admired the view; I 
praised the children, who now came in and, scenting 
a visitor as their legitimate prey, scrambled all over 
me with that disgusting familiarity which I hate 
about children. I think there were three of them— 
anyhow, they were all girls—but they rushed about 
so quickly that, like the Irishman’s famous pig, 
I couldn’t make sure of counting them rightly. One 
extreme infant contributed to the commotion by 
screaming vigorously, and would not be appeased. 
Mrs. Rawlings sat by my side, trying to talk and 
not to appear confused by the uproar, an abstracted 
mother. I nodded away as cheerfully as I could; 
and after the children had left most of their tea 
about my clothes, unrebuked (the tea-set, by the way, 
had been designed and executed in silver by Mrs. 
Rawlings), I thought I could decently retire. 

“The next day I discovered an aimless-looking 
child in the garden, and received a packet from her. 
It contained religious and philosophical poems by 
a local bootmaker, and ‘Would I be kind enough 
to give her my candid opinion of them?’ 

‘Like a fool, I did; and had to go there to 
do so. She looked rather disappointed at first, but 
cheered up when I said I’d see if I could do any- 
thing with them, as I knew one or two editors who 
liked that sort of stuff. Sarcasm was lost on her; 
she asked me to call again. ... 

“Two days later (I had been ambushed by her 
meanwhile as I unwittingly passed the Handicraft 
establishment) I received a note. ‘Do come to tea 
to-day. I’ve some interesting people coming whom 
I should so like you to meet.” I went. I was 
beginning to be shamelessly curious about Mrs. 
Rawlings—and you know I write now and then 
in my spare moments. Also her extraordinary futility 
seemed to exercise some dread fascination over me. 

. The ‘interesting people’ were the instructor at 
the Art School, the manageress of the Guild, and a 
coloured youth of eighteen or so who was converting 
Mrs. Rawlings to his religion: I must explain that 
for some time she had been a Christian Scientist, but 
apparently the doctrines of Baha'u'llah had spread 
doubts in her mind. . The Handicraft lady in 
olive green was good enough to explain how splendid 
Mrs. Rawlings was in helping on their endeavour, 


and what a wonderful idea her new simplified dress 
was (she had one on herself). They wanted to per- 
suade all the shopgirls of the town to take it up; 
it was so much cheaper. Unfortunately, that scheme 
was progressing slowly, as only Mrs. Rawlings 
knew how to make the dresses; conequently the out- 
put was very limited.... Was I interested in 
pottery? And oh, would I like to learn weaving? 
They had a little loom down at the shop, and a 
master weaver was coming in a few days to give 
a hurried course of lessons—if they could get enough 
people willing to learn.... She talked on. The 
garden was invitingly green. My hostess was deep 
in a technical conversation with the bland Art In- 
structor; the Persian sat smiling orientally. The 
children—thank Heaven!—had been sent away into 
the garden.... Mrs. Rawlings at last turned to 
the smiling youth. ‘ Won’t you tell us some more 
about your religion, Mr. Dos-rami?’ she asked... . 

“J never quite knew how it happened, but after 
this Mrs. Rawlings took me quite to her heart. She 
was incessantly occupied, and I met her wherever 
I went. The only places where she wasn’t were 
houses where I was bored to death; so I had no 
alternative. She had always something new to tell 
fhe, one of the children’s sayings (‘Do you know,’ 
she would say, ‘I often think children are really so 
much wiser than we think they are!.’), her dress- 
making troubles and the difficulty of making the 
shopgirls see how much cheaper and more usetul her 
dresses were; she spoke hopefully of the weaving 
and of how her work was being taken up by a lady 
of title. . And would I go to breakfast on 
Sunday? She had Sunday breakfasts for the 
Initiated. She also sent me various pamphlets for- 
warded from the Persian youth.... She confided 
to me, too, that she had a symbolic colour for each 
day of the week; on Fridays, for instance, she was 
affected in a peculiarly green manner. She knew 
a man who had translated the Atneid of Virgil into 
dots and splashes of water-colour. Wasn't it won- 
derful? ... The last thing she told me before 
I left was that she had actually heard flowers talking 
—not speech, you know, but a kind of faint indefin- 
able music. ... 

“What she must be doing now with Belgian 
refugees I daren’t imagine! ... 

“Oh, yes, I did see her husband. He was a 
Professor somewhere—of Economics or Higher 
Mathematics, I don’t know. which. Anyway, he spent 
all his time compiling statistics. 1 caught sight of 
him once, a pale bird-faced creature with sparse haif 
and straggling moustache—eyeglasses, of course. He 
was just shutting his study door hurriedly behind 
him as I entered the front door... .”’ 


-GeraLp MILLER. . 
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WITH RICHARD MIDDLETON 
IN BRUSSELS. 


The owner of one of those narrow-gutted little tramp 
steamers which in times of peace used to ply between 
London and Brussels having invited us to cross the water 
with him, Middleton and I found ourselves one warm 
June night making our way down Thames from St. 
Katharine’s by the Tower. For luggage we had a small 
wicker basket containing chiefly loaves and Burgundy, 
and it was with something of a ‘‘ head ’’ that I awoke at 
daybreak off Flushing and asked one of the crew to turn 
the hose on me. And then a strange thing happened. 
In the distance, perhaps a mile away, a boat of some 
four thousand tons suddenly rammed a larger boat, and 
there they were, both of them, before my astonished 
eyes, locked together. I called up the other men to 
view the spectacle, of course; our captain, with thoughts 
of salvage, his face aglow, headed towards the scene of 
the accident, and presently we were standing by while 
the two boats were disengaged from their fatal embrace, 
and the rammed vessel, her decks laden with green 
ploughs, slid beneath the waters. The captain of the 
other vessel did not require our help. He told us so with 


’” 


the choicest ‘‘ bad language ’’ it has ever been my lot 
to hear, and, with appropriate repartee from our own 
captain, we made for Flushing and the Scheldt. 

Just beyond Antwerp is the canal which makes 
possible this journey by water. We turned into it, 
purring gently on in the calm of evening, and the next 
morning were alongside the quay at Brussels. It occurred 
to me, when travelling through Belgium by train some 
years afterwards, that the sight of barges and other craft 
gliding seemingly across the meadows may have suggested 
to Middleton his well-known story, The Ghost Ship; in 
which, it will be remembered, the pirate is blown inland 
to anchor in a field of turnips. A materialistic explana- 
tion of the beginnings of a singularly imaginative story, 
it may be thought, but there it is! 

In Brussels we called on Georges Eckhoud, Abel 
Torgy, Maurice Blieck, and other literary men and artists 
of our acquaintance. 1 hope Georges Eckhoud is bearing 
up under the rule of the Germans. At the time of which 
l am writing it was our delight to sit with him of evenings 
drinking Geuse Lambic in obscure cafés and listening to 
his urbane wisdom on life and letters. Does he still give 
his University lectures, 1 wonder? That the curse is 
Over the city none can doubt. Literary Bohemia has 
little in common with the stodgy, professorial spirit of 
Kultur, and less with that-of the dogs and devils who 
how swagger in the Avenue Louise. It is to be presumed 
that “‘ the master ’’ and his circle meet, if they meet at 
all, under the shadow these days. We in England who 
May still see things ‘‘ done at the Mermaid’ do not 





realise what it must be to have to think twice before 
giving vent to wit and fancy. Here are no spies and no 
danger of having to explain unguarded utterances to 
unimaginative authority. If on occasions military 
gentlemen in cafés throw a cold eye on any expression of 
individuality they may be ignored. 

So with good company, picture galleries, second- 
hand book shops, and Cales witn the string oands wmudaic- 
ton was fond Ol, we spent the nouday, anu were so taxen 
with the place we decided the year 1oliowing to rewura 
and settle down there. Sut this time we were ail tor 
‘ the adventure of literature’’ and economy. Muddicton 
took it very seriousiy, as indeed well he mignt. it was 
now a question Of Nis living enurely Dy nis pen. in our 
cheap but good loagings ne wowd sit ana grind out 
articies the wnile 4 sougnt tranquility Of mua in we 
Musee. foetry ne cowia NOL Or WOWG NOL write IN WOSE 
hie was too poor, ne said. Unce 1 10und “in 
raging up and gown tne room with a cheap copy ot 
W ilae’s 


days. 


intenttons 


we fad picked Up sollewiere. 


* Lies ! he exclaimed, Nis eyes asi “10S au lites} 
’ 5» 


Ang you Delieve in gun! *’ Later Ou, Wucn 4 Was LactK 


In Dugianu, ne wrote: “* lve ocen reaumpg Ve rrojsunuts 


again, aud stilt Unink he Made Ol Il a iase Fallipart oO 


protect mis arrogauce.”’ AnOWEr VEele NUIT Was Silaw, 


whom, NOWever, fe GispOscu O1 I LHe Hivgrupnly vj U 


Ouperman, publisied ailer Nis Geatn In LHe Unvust TT 


UI his liecrary favOourmes NE auuured MmYsl, peruaps, 
Anatoie © rauce, tuivupil Criuicai Of Uilat auwOrs iacna vi 


iorm., 4. dle we LFingyuuins, Ne said Ouce, was ils wivit, 


The pessiiistic asi Citaptcr Copeciauy daccialliugy askisi, 
AL IS NOL surprising Lilal Me Was aifacicu aisu LU aula s 


L Usuvre aliu Ulissiug S svEeW Uru Streel. ficre ip a 


Characteristic passage ON Zola irom One OL Nis vice 
books :— 
40iaS women are as seniimental, as tearfully faise 
as Dickens MeiOimes, It ls CktiaUtusmaly ual SO Cicver 
a Wiad ShoOuUlG Have KUOWH SO lillie auUOUL Luc. Le 
Vebacie iS an astonisOing failure. 
haps, Was too reali for tia. 
thal OO aflist Ougail tO ead. VClauue IS Malet. Samus 
IS ZOla Himself. AME eal MOlal Sccius 1O ic LO Ve Luat 
Geulus prouuces woWMing, vecause ic capicssiou wiust 
alWayS [all SMOrt OF tue Ulcal. fail a5 @ih AtbpOsicri 
thing, au Zeu1us CaNuOt Oicidie idipericcuon. 
NuMet Mau SayS: “ Ui, Well, Poitaps st > BOOU Clidugu. 
Ana s0 it 1s, sometimes. 


aMe Ulagcuy, pei- 
iL Ucuvie—auliliiavic GUUR 


Mul tuc 


An “ aamiravie DOOK Wal NO arlist Ougiil LO read 
it is the remark Lo De expected of One wiw wad sung vi 


tauS UCau WO.iu 
Wherein 1 hold a chilas unccitasmues 


and who was presently to do away with himseii. ‘nat 
so rare a singer had no substantial faith of his own 
seems inexpucable. And now he is dead, as we call 1; 
his body, at any rate, buried hard by the al.en city that 
called him. 


No triumph and no labour and no lust, 
Only dead yew leaves and a little dust. 

He would have accepted those lines for their pagan 
beauty; would have shrugged his shoulders impatiently 
at any questioning of them. And yet what worlds 
unknown in—a little dust! 


H. S, 
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MR. D. H. LAWRENCE’S NOVELS 


the English 
novel? The genuinely fresh atmosphere of Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence’s “The White Peacock,’ the result 
of an original method, stimulates our faith in the 
unimpaired fertility of this form of literature. The 
reader has to infer the purport of “ The White Pea- 
cock’’ as in life he detects the aim and thought of 
people by the recurrent fractions of speech, the super- 
ficies of action, through which, most frequently, they 
hint at inner truth. 


Is a new technique possible for 


There are no inserted wedges 
of psychology to join up and explain deeds and 
motives. Hence we have a curious casualness of 
narration, and a style that is cinematographic in so 
far as scenes continually flit by with little more direct 
interpretation than will piece the tale together. This 
link is provided by a narrator speaking in the first 
person, subject to the inconsistency that he tells not 
oily his own interwoven sections of the story but also 
portions that would be inaccessible to him. A minor 
discrepancy is that the speaker is forced to discuss 
the love-making of his sister, the heroine, in a fashion 
distasteful to the fraternal mouth. In exchange for 
these breaches of prescribed technique we get free 
and sparkling change of action, conversation of un- 
impeded liveliness, and a brilliant verisimilitude. In 
addition, we meet for the first time an audacious 
habit of baring to the view thoughts and sensations 
usually judged incommunicable. 

When these discoveries have been digested, the 
reader is left wondering, What is the story’s signi- 
ficance? Is it that the White Peacock should have 
refrained from flaunting her gifted beauty before 
the young farmer, George Saxton; that by arousing 
in him unmanageable needs she gave the start to the 
subtle degradation that finally brought him to ruin? 
No, for her play of vanity was excusable; also, 
events follow from such an intangible interplay of 
character and incident that you can scarcely blame 
any of the actors. It seems chiefly a matter of fate 
and temperament. Given this group of highly sensi- 
tised men and women in contact with a pagan Mid- 
land yeomanry, and, amid such circumstances, the 
issues might work out thus, quite conceivably, in life. 
Is it that to refuse to exploit our idiosyncrasy is 
the better course in life? No; in this novel he who 
plunges is no worse off than he who quails. Are 
we to take the story merely as a Synge “picture of 
life’? No, for a novel is rarely written without 


suggesting at least the author’s view. A writer’s 
exercise of selection alone usually yields an infer- 


ence. The inference I draw is that esthetic intelli- 
gence and susceptibility do not make for happiness 
and advancement unless judiciously handled by their 
possessors, and that, as a rule, such qualities are not 
so handled. , 


” 


In some respects “The Trespasser,’ too, is new 


in method. The first chapter arouses instant sym- 
pathy for the rebuffed suitor, Cecil Byrne; it wakes 
at the same time the readers resentment against 
Helena Verden, his sweetheart, because she will not 
dead Siegmund 
McNair, against whom also hostility is felt for cast- 


forget her lover, the violinist, 
ing from the realm of the dead a shadow over the 
Then deftly the book recapitu- 
idyll with 
At first you rebel at the lengthening recital 
by which you are being transported from your initial 
mood ; 


lot of living lovers. 
lates the ‘ 
Helena. 


” 


trespass,” Siegmund’s love 


but soon the suspense serves to strengthen 


the interest. Gradually you acquire a profound 
affection for Siegmund, and beget a jealous regard 
for his rights, till actually you come to feel you will 
hate Helena if she dares to forget Siegmund's 
sacrifice of his life. Through an adroit manipula- 
tion of your sympathies the author has secured an 
entire readjustment of your view. Yet now, just as 
sympathy has ripened for the trespassers, you are 
made to suffer another conversion. The concluding 
chapters, 
McNairs family overlaying his memory with new 
Helena, with woman’s versa- 
tility of passion, simultaneously lures Byrne and 


succumbs to the solace he offers. 


and varied interests. 


You acquiesce in 
this submersion of a noble character under the tides 
of existence; you acquiesce in woman’s feline hunger 
for a mate, which is in accord with Nature’s demands. 
You realise helplessly that you have been led by the 
author to such imaginative insight into changing 
phases of character as is generally conferred only 
by actual experience. Twice you have forsworn your 
own judgments and accepted the revaluations of the 
novelist. As before, Mr. Lawrence sets up no 
doctrine. One must from this novel, as from many 
books of the younger novelists, pluck out a vague 
import that is lodged in it by virtue of this record 
and that incident being presented while others are 
suppressed. 

The descriptive richness is on a par with the 
power of the narrative. Mr. Lawrence writes with 
a phosphorescent pen. He dwells sensuously in @ 
verbal and imaginative ecstasy. Landscapes, physi- 
cal objects, he often dilatingly represents as if they 
were transfused by some visible spirit that edges 
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man and rock and plant with an aura. Then, when 
he is probing inwardly into his characters, he pictures 
the emotional and the spiritual with a physical meta- 
phor so vivid and minute that we seem to be gazing 
under a lifted flap of skin at bared secrets of the 
human organism. The minor characters are crisply 
drawn; but with the protagonists we are sometimes 
conscious of failure, due to a conception and delinea- 
tion too intensive. Siegmund, Helena, and characters 
with the 
author’s own nervous fire that they become partially 


of the other books are so impregnated 
unreal and intolerable. It is impossible to continue 
on healthy terms in a book or in life with such 


people. 
in their emotions and susceptibilities that if you 


Each 
has the magnetic field of an armature, and when 


They are so fine spun and so cross spun 


touch them you prickle as with electricity. 


e 


Mr. Lawrence sets that armature going, it is “’ware 
shocks ! ” 

Though ‘Sons and Lovers ’’ is the acknowledged 
masterpiece, we feel that other writers could more 
nearly approach this than the two first books. In 
a sense one is sorry to see those magnificent innova- 


tions obscured by this staid triumph of accredited 


technique. Nevertheless, we must admit its supremacy, 


for it is a triumph. The ever-hovering mysticism, 
which, to my thinking, clouded the atmosphere of 
the earlier writing, has thinned and revealed action 
and setting of life-like reality and interest. It is 
the serene prowess of a master which thus, in nice 
gradation, describes the growth and decline of 
affections in the Morel family; the florid decadence 
of miner Morel, the father, and the induration of 
his refined wife, under stress of mutual intolerance ; 
the miracle of reciprocal love between Paul Morel and 
his mother; the wavering but persistent searchlight 
of Paul’s passion, pathetically seeking permanence 
in transience; the steadily irradiated scenes in mining 
village and provincial town. Conventional technique, 
after all, has been the medium of the author’s mature 
faculty; and it has justified the choice, keeping free 
of any save the slightest errors. 
elaboration of character as exampled by the needless 
complexity attributed to the Lievers brothers; an 
indulgence in finicking detail for whole pages, 
followed by the curt dismissal of more cogent items 
in a single sentence; and an occasional morbidity 
posturing as art—for instance, the painful depiction 
of Mrs. Morel’s illness and death, where the wonder 
of the prose becomes a horror. These few typical 
blemishes are rendered negligible by an achievement 
$0 fine. Yet, were it not for the divine pluck shown 


Such are over- 





by Mrs. Morel in her battle with life, we should be 
dissatished. And that because Mr. Lawrence charac- 
teristically leaves his hero in ignoble perplexity. In 
“The White Peacock’’ the vanity of men and women 
leads into a jungle whence daylight has 
vanished; in the second book the trespassers, large 
and small, are imprisoned in the stockade of their 
own sins; in ‘‘ Sons and Lovers ” 


them 


the hero is: left 
futilely afloat on the sea of life, which engulfed 
him before he had learnt to swim and then covered 
up his landmark. Such negation of statement is 
unpleasing. Here is not the place to discuss what 
purpose a novel should serve. I merely remark that 
the apprehension of such human ineffectuality is mis- 
leading and hurtful, and it is not the primary duty 
of a novel to waken a sense of fruitless spiritual 
pain. lhe accepted mode has not, any better than 
the earlier forms he essayed, permitted Mr. Lawrence 
to combine with the vital interest of his novels an 
envisagement of life philosophically gratifying or 
an elucidation fortifying or even positive. 


OSWALD H. DAVIs. 





————— EE 


AN ETERNAL LITERARY 
QUARREL. 


The old literary quarrel was between the classic 
and the romantic, more crudely formulated as between 
the ancient and the modern (for to some the ancient 
was always the classical). Swift in his own manner 
dealt with this antagonism in his “Battle of the 
Books ’’; and this was really the spirit behind the 
controversy waged by Byron and Bowles, in which 
the smaller man had more right upon his side. To- 
day Romanticism may be supposed to have conquered 
completely ; the past century was a prolonged triumph 
of the Romantic. But there has long been another: 
opposition to face, the opposition of the extreme 
realist, the naturalist, the futurist. Pure Romanti- 
cism, the romance of chivalry and feudalism, received 
its death-wound at the Reformation, but it lingered 
long enough to be killed outright by the French Re- 
volution. Even then it declined to acknowledge that 
it was dead and ought to be decently buried; there 
were spurious revivals of what we may term the 
jejune romantic. But true romanticism, as an element 
of all art, is something very different from its mere 
trappings of tinsel and old armour; it is an imperish- 
able artistic principle, and has never been absent from 
literature, though it was necessary for the nineteenth 
century to re-enunciate it. It is the spirit that seeks 








and selects the beautiful, that breathes a fairer atmo- 
sphere than “the light of common day”; it is the 
soul of symbolism, that finds an inward and spiritual 
grace in things of matter. The true antagonist of 
this is not classicism at all, but the crudely realistic- 
materialism as opposed to the spiritual. Men have 
conf.,ented the classic with the romantic as though 
these two were the natural and eternal enemies; but 
in so far as both are vital they are merely differing 
manifestations of the same good, the same beauty, 
and the difference is far more of manner than of 
mutter. Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, whom we now re- 
gard as classics, were as romantic in spirit as Shake- 
speare, Scott, or Goethe. We may attribute to the 
classic a greater dignity of style, but the themes 
treated are substantially the same—they are the per- 
petual questions and mysteries and longings of 
humanity, whatever things agitate the breasts and 
confuse the lives of suffering men and women. There 
is no real quarrel between the true classic and the 
true romantic, unless it be a quarrel of style. Even 
Pope, who wrote of Abelard and of the ‘“ unfor- 
tunate lady,’ was often thoroughly romantic in his 
subjects, except when he turned to satire, which is 
always rhetorical rather than poetic. 

Realism is sometimes regarded as the child of 
modern romanticism; but realism is in fact a per- 
manent type of literary or artistic treatment, and is 
as old as articulate humanity. In a moderate degree 
it has shared in all the literary triumphs of the 
classic and the romantic. We may if we please con- 
sider romanticism as the choice of a subject, classi- 
cism as the choice of style or language, and realism 
as fidelity to nature. In this sense they are by no 
means antagonistic. But what we now know as 
realism goes farther than this; it is the literal fidelity 
of the photographer, not the selective fidelity of the 
artist. If a man plants his camera amid scenes of 
ugliness and filth, he may produce a faithful picture, 
but he has not produced a work of art. Art is really 
the gift of seeing, and in some sort it transforms 
what it sees. It gives us the soul of a scene or of an 
action, not the mere shell. Unmitigated realism takes 
everything as it finds it, and seems rather to glory in 
finding the ugly and the loathsome. At its worst it 
minsiters to the depraved tastes of every sense, and 
tries to vindicate the nauseation by its boast of 
fidelity. But literal fidelity may yet in essence be 
unfaithful. 

The true mission of art is to find the beautiful, 
and it is concerned with truth in so far as truth is 
gne with beauty. It has to show us what the spirit 
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of man sees, not simply what his fleshly eye beholds. 
The true artist is seer, prophet, teacher; but his 
primary duty is to see and to give sight to others. 
It must be moral in the sense of having a meaning; 
sheer realism has often no meaning at all, being 
simply naked portraiture. We never need to be 
trained to see the ugly; we often need to be trained 
to see the good and the beautiful. Art is a culture 
of the spirit, not a mere mastery of technique; it 
must have an ideal or its dry bones can never live. 
When we speak of romanticism we mean the ideal, 
which need by no means be the unreal; we mean the 
living permanence of beauty, of spiritual suggestion 
and desire. Art is the spiritual, realism in its ex- 
And because 
it is a killing of the spirit, we have to condemn it as 
decadence. There is no such vital quarrel as this Le 
tween the classic and the true romantic. But the 
battle between the spiritual and the material is con- 
stant and has endured through the ages. For the 
sake of all that is good in whatever art, let us fight 
“on the side of the angels”’; let us crave the art that 
selects the beautiful, not ignoring sorrow and dark- 
ness, but not seeking the dirty, the stagnant, the hope- 
less, the degraded. True art must always be on 
the side of the Eternal Hope. 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


treme is nothing but the materialistic. 





THE DRUM. 


There was once a young man of the tribe calling 
themselves the Ravens, who was held in scorn by 
warrior and huntsman. Not only did he show a 
strange indifference towards all matters pertaining 
to chase and combat, but he withdrew himself from 
the society of his brother Ravens, and communed 
often with an old Squirrel man who wandered on 
the hillsides. This old man, in his simple way, had 
made a study of rhythm, from the rhythm of the 
love-seasons to the rhythm of the full-moon dance, 
and it was he who taught the musicians how to beat 
in cadence on the little drums they held between their 
knees. From him the young man learned the art 
of making drums and of playing on them with 
polished bones. And the warriors called him 
Waugha, the Fool, despising him as one of no worth. 

Now the old man died on the hillside, and 
Waugha, making lament, covered the body with 
great stones, and sat there, right sorrowful, eating 
no food, for three days and three nights. Whereat 
the warriors laughed exceedingly. 
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But Waugha, returning home, set himself to make 
a drum of surpassing size and resonance. Never 
before had the mind of man conceived of such a 
drum. It was bowl-shaped, made of wood, with 
bands of metal, and there were holes in the rim 
through which passed the sinews that held the tightly 
stretched skin in position. Barkachee, leader of the 
fighting-men, came in person to scoff at Waugha as 
he busied himself with the instrument. When might 
it be heard? he asked—at what midnight dancé of 
the king-bulls ? 

“At a dance wherein thy feet shall move more 
replied Waugha. 

And Barkachee laughed till his great muscles 
shook, and carried the word of the Fool to the 
warriors. But everyone took an interest in the drum, 
and all wondered how it was that Waugha had not 
even essayed one little tap thereon, and were curious 
to hear it sound, for surely, they said, it would be 
like Kaborra, the thunder. 

One evening, towards dusk, Waugha raised the 
great drum on his shoulders, and walked away 
through the long shadows on the hillside. And in 
three days Waugha and his drum were forgotten. 

On the fourth day a wild-eyed, wild-haired 
woman ran swiftly into the Raven camp at dawn. 
She was a Raven girl, and had been won in marriage 
by a young chief of the Wolf tribe—for those were 
exogamous days. Now, she told them, her husband 
had beaten her and had mocked at the King-Raven, 
the god of the tribe, and she claimed the protection 
of the warriors. 

Presently came the young Wolf man, and 
demanded his wife. But Barkachee, with the priest 
of the King-Raven, smiling, refused; so the young 
man, after raising his left hand towards the sky, in 
sign of defiance, returned to his tribe. 

Then Barkachee and his warriors prepared for 
the fight, and the priests held up the battle-axes 
before the King-Raven and sang the war-chant. 


swiftly than is their wont,” 


At mid-day a Wolf man sprang upon a great 
rock in face of the Ravens. There he stood and 
uttered a long and terrible cry. Then Barkachee, 
striding forward alone, halted at a little distance 
from his group of fighting-men, and he too shouted, 
so that the women of the tribe trembled and Tittle 
children began to whimper. And now another Wolf 
man stood beside the first, and one of Barkachee’s 
warriors came and stood beside him, and soon the 
two lines of warriors fronted each other. 


Then all shouted together, running forward, and 
the fight began. 





The women of the tribe, and the priests singing 
the war song, stood and watched, and as they watched 
they saw the Raven men falling, and the lament of 
the women mingled with the fierce chanting of the 
priests. 

Right sturdily fought Barkachee, the sweat 
pouring from his great limbs, and his eyes red with 
the agony of combat. With his own hand he slew 
twelve Wolf men, yet his own men fell fast. The 
warriors fought silently now, breathing hard; while 
behind them the shrill cries of the women and the 
singing of the priests sounded like voices of despair. 

When evening came there were but a score of 


Raven fighters left. And Barkachee forced his way 
this way and that way, hacking and cleaving, but 


his breath came in sobs, and the chief of the Wolves, 
Karjaru, was taunting him already. 

“Dance yet more nimbly, Barkachee! ” he cried. 
“ To-night thou shalt dance in the shades with 
Duba, the bride of the dead.” 

And Barkachee groaned, for he felt his strength 
failing. 

At dusk the Wolf men set up a great shout. 
They had won. Only twelve Raven warriors were 
still fighting. 

But from the hillside behind the camp of ti: 
Ravens came a sound, more terrible than any sound 
yet heard by men. It was the throbbing and boom- 
ing of a drum; and when the Wolf men heard it, 
cold fear fell upon them, so terrible was the sound. 

Then Barkachee, looking full in the face of 
Karjaru, smote him so that his head crumbled beneath 
the blow. 

Nearer came the drum, and the thunder-note 
drove panic into the hearts of the Wolf men, so that 
they turned and ran, and the twelve warriors, full 
of the strength of victory, smote and slew them—of 
all the Wolf warriors there remained not one alive. 

And Waugha, with the great drum slung before 
him, walked on the battle-ground, slowly, because the 
drum hindered him. And the sound of the drum 
roared and rolled among the hills, and the face of 
Waugha as he stood among the dead was like a 


face cut out of stone. 
Ge. te. ea 





The first complete edition of the Poetical Works 
of Lionel Johnson will be published this autumn by 
Mr. Elkin -Mathews, including some hitherto un- 
printed pieces and numerous verses now collected for 
the first time, in addition to the contents of the two 
volumes issued by the publisher some twenty years 
ago. 
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REVIEWS. 


SUGAR CAINE. 


The Drama of 365 days. 
net. 





By HALL CaIne. (Heinemann). 


15, 


This is a wonderful shillingsworth in more senses 
Nobody but Mr. Hall Caine could give us 
the Prince of 
reproduced for this volume by special per- 


than one. 
for a shilling a portrait of H.R.H. 
Wales, ‘ 


mission of His Majesty the King”; a dedication 


to ‘‘the young manhood of the British Empire ”’ ; 
and a preliminary note which runs as follows :— 

additions from the Daily 
approval of the proprietors. 


Reprinted with certain 
Telegraph with the cordial 


The cordial approval of the proprietors of the 
And 
on top of all this Mr. Caine gives us at least two 


Daily Telegraph is worth a shilling in itself. 


shillingsworth of what he himself calls: ‘Scenes in 
the Great War,” 


cover with Mr. Heinemann’s windmill stamped on it. 


not to mention an excellent cloth 


«“ 


We have never seen better “value’’ for a shilling 


even at Selfridge’s. But when it comes to the ques- 
tion of merit, in the literary and intellectual sense, 
we get from Mr. Hall Caine precisely what we might 
expect to get; that. is to say, much which is intended 
to show us what a fearful affair the present War is, 
and what a great people the English are, and what a 
widely-travelled and 
socially important gentleman Mr. Hall Caine is. He 
has hobbed and nobbed with Cabinet Ministers, and 
seems to have had speech with the Kaiser; and, as for 
Hall Caine himself, 


common with many others, saw the descendant of the 


highly intelligent, emotional, 


the Crown Prince, Mr. “in 


Fredericks every day for several weeks of several 
years, at a distance that called for no intellectual 
field giasses.” 


marvellous. And now let us see what it was that 


Mr. Hall Caine saw:— 


I saw a young man without a particle of natural dis- 
tinction, whether physical, moral or mental. The figure, 
long rather than tall; the hatchet face, the selfish eyes, the 
meaningless mouth, the retreating forehead, the vanish- 
ing chin, the energy that expressed itself merely in 
restless movement, achieving little, and often aiming 
at nothing at all; the uncultivated intellect, the narrow 
views of life and the world; the morbid craving for 
change, for excitement of any sort; the indifference to 
other peoples’ feelings, the shockingly bad manners, 
the assumption of a right to disregard and even to 
outrage the common conventions on which social: inter- 
course depends—all this was, so far as my observation 
enabled me to judge, only too plainly apparent in the 
person of the Crown Prince. 


with 
Germany it is, of course, very right and proper that 
Mr. Hall Caine should be filled with contempt . for 


In the present state of our relations 


Which, of course, impinges on the 


the idiot lad who was formerly heir to the German 
throne. But there is a little of the spirit of fair 
play left in England even in war-time, and we shall 
not be surprised if quite a number of persons who 
read Mr. Caine’s scathing pen-picture will not wonder 
to themselves how it comes to pass that as he has 
been seeing “the descendant of the Fredericks every 
day for several weeks of several years, at a distance 
that called for no intellectual field-glasses,” he 
failed to tell us all about him before the War 
broke out. Of course it is now the safest thing in 
the world to kick the Crown Prince round the houses 
in shilling books, but we should have liked Mr. Hall 
Caine all the better if he had done it in peace time. 
Mr. Caine’s book, however, is not entirely taken up 
with nasty smacks at people who are under a cloud 
just now. It contains a good deal of passable senti- 
ment relieved with occasional glimpses of sound sense. 
But Mr. Caine makes the mistake of all the popular 
novelists. He imagines that because he can write 
and sell middling fiction his opinion on large inter- 
national matters must be profound and valuable. We 
can assure him that this is an error. 





The Pentecost of Calamity. 
millan.) 2s. net. 


By OWEN WISTER. (Mac- 


Mr. Owen Wister has followed the example of 
a number of novelists in this country who, having a 
series of novels of varying literary excellence to their 
credit, imagine that their talents should now be 
utilised in matters of international politics. Like 
our Mr. Wells, Mr. Wister has a knowledge of Ger- 
many derived from several holidays spent there. 
He is a conscientious but an unhappy American. 
His European friends have asked him for an explana- 
tion of the American attitude towards German 
methods of warfare. ‘I cannot tell what George 
Washington would have thought,’’ he writes, on only 
know that my answer to my European friends leaves 
them unconvinced—and therefore how can it satisfy 
me?’’ Mr. Wister has placed his dissatisfactions 
on record in this little book, and to give him his 
due, he has done so with candour. He describes 
impressions of Nauheim :— 


““In Nauheim the admirable courtyard of the bath- 
houses was matched by the admirable system within. . 
Nothing was far from anything: the baths, the doctors, 
the hotels, the music, the tennis courts, the lake, the 
golf links—all were fitted into a scheme laid out with 
marvellous capability. . Such was living in Nauheim. 
Dying, I feel sure, was ; equally well arranged; it was 
never allowed to obtrude itself on living... .” 


Mr. Wister’s American enthusiasms for German 
organisation led him to the following conclusion :—- 
“‘ Suppose a soul arrived on earth from another world, 
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wholly ignorant of earth, without any mortal ties what- 
ever, were given its choice after a survey of the nations, 
which it should be born in and belong to? In May, June 
and July, 1914, my choice would have been, not France, 
not England, not America, but Germany.” 


But Mr. Wister’s ‘‘ spiritual home’’ betrayed his 
trust, and now his talk is all of Prussians. We do 
not dispute his view that the Prussians are the 
villains of the piece, but we cannot help the reflection 
that Mr. Wister has missed the force of his lesson. 
That well-driiled social being of Germany of which 
he writes with lingering enthusiasm still remains to 
him in vivid contrast to the spiritual corruptions 
which have manifested themselves since July, 1914. 
He continues to imagine that it is remarkable for 
a country so exquisitely organised that even dying 
is “well arranged” to be corrupted by the 
materialistic and brazen soul of Prussia. In the con- 
cluding chapters Mr. Wister turns his attention to 
America and sheds an appropriate tear. 


“ .. certain it is that not as we see ourselves but 


as others see us, so shall we forever be. Certain it is 
also, and eternally, that through suffering alone men and 
nations find their greater selves.” 


Which is all very true. But when Mr. Wister goes 
on to*express a hope that if the war brings home to 
America 


“that we now sit in the council of nations and share 
directly in the general responsibility for the world’s well- 
being . . . our talk about the brotherhood of man may 
progress from rhetoric towards realisation ” 


we must say that for our part we think that this 
“talk about the brotherhood of man”’ is more likely 
to remain as sentimentalism. 





The North Sea and Other Poems. By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
(Hutchinson.) 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Stacpoole is the author of a good book called 
The Blue Lagoon, and of a better book than The 
Blue Lagoon called The Street of the Fluteplayer, 
the comeliness of which we shall not forget while 
we love literature. Mr. Stacpoole, in short, is a man 
of parts, and that is why he should not have allowed 
his publishers to print in this his volume of verse 
an extract from the Daily Express to the effect that 
“Villon has waited four hundred years for his 
translator” (meaning Mr. Stacpoole) “and he has 
found him.’’ The statement is not true, and if Mr. 
Stacpoole thinks his work is better than that of 
Swinburne he has yet much to learn. And we have 
another bone to pick with Mr. Stacpoole. We find 
him writing of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ usual crass 
misunderstanding of Villon and his works,” which 
expression of opinion betrays a misunderstanding— 
we will not say a crass misunderstanding—of Robert 
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Louis Stevenson. The man who wrote A Lodging 
for the Night—one of the best short stories in our 
language—knew more of Villon than Mr. Stacpoole 
is ever likely to know. For the rest, Mr. Stacpoole 
is a very tolerable writer of verse. He paints good 
pictures with words, his Villon translations are able 
translations, and if, as a reviewer, we had not received 
a complimentary copy of his work, we should have 
bought it and not regretted the expenditure of three 
and sixpence. 





The Precipice. By IVAN GONCHAROV. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
6s. 


In the preface to this work the anonymous trans- 
lator, having admitted an unfavourable comparison 
between the writings of Goncharov and those of 
Turgenev, Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, goes on to say 
that the reason that Goncharov is “ much less known 
to the western reader is also due to the fact that 
there was nothing sensational either in his life or 
his literary method.” The word “ sensational” in 
the sense of its common usage is not one we ourselves 
should apply to the literary method of either 
Turgenev or Dostoyevsky. These writers often made 
use of melodramatic situations, but their characterisa- 
tion is so minutely and simultaneously developed 
with the action of a story that an effect of intensity 
is produced which is unknown to western writers. 
The method of Goncharov is nearer to that of 
Turgenev. Dostoyevsky’s unabashed revelation of 
character, whatever its fantasy or depth, gives place 
to the employment of mystery both in the develop- 
ment of plot and of character itself. Realisation of 
suffering or renunciation appear as an_ inevitable 
dénouement, but with Goncharov the story is broken 
off according to the dictates of climax, while 
Dostoyevsky is concerned with a larger plan which 
entails that his character should go on with its 
development regardless of the fall of the dramatic 
curtain. The Precipice is a remarkable story, full 
of dramatic and powerful situations, and it is told in 
the Slavonic way, whereby introspection is added to 
romanticism. We may recommend it as a_ very 
interesting addition to our knowledge of Russian 
writers, who, although they do not possess the 
tremendous qualities of Dostoyevsky, fully demon- 
strate the peculiar narrative strength characteristic 
of Russian fiction. 





Mr. Fisher Unwin announces a study of Con- 
temporary Belgian Literature, by Jethro Bithell, with 
extracts from the leading authors. 
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“CAMEOS FROM THE CLASSICS.” 


When was it, and by whom, that the liquor 
interest was first called distinctively ‘“‘ The Trade”? 
—Bishop Weldon in the S#ectator. 





The name of Dr. J. William White, an eminent 
medical man of Philadelphia, is already well known 
to English readers.—Spectator. 





It can scarcely be expected that the most omni- 
vorous reader will be able to keep abreast of all 
the voluminous war literature of the day.—S#ectator. 





Strikes in a time of national danger are decisive 
proofs that our schools have been defective—Satur- 
day Review. 





The study of previous failures and the lessons 
afforded thereby have not been lost upon the Great 
General Staff in Berlin—Saturday Review. 





Read superficially, the British Museum Library 
might still leave the student a barbarian—R. H. C. 
in the New Age. 





I have just been spending a week with Blake; 
and the qualities of the man still surprise me— 
R. H. C. in the New Age. 





The “ Nineteenth Century and After” could not 
well be bettered—Saturday Review. 





- One hardly likes to consider what some of our 
heroic men have had to suffer in their brief visits 
to England—Saturday Review. 





If the gentle reader read my article last week 
he may remember that I set out to find fault with 
my own country ...—Ezra Pound. 





We associate Richard Le Gallienne in our 


minds with a certain youthful, almost boyish, aban- 
don.—Holbrook Jackson. 





UNIVERSITY MAN (27), novelist, lonely, de- 
sires correspondence with bright, vivacious and artis- 
tic young lady.—7. P.’s Weekly. 





Your three poems are very good. I have altered 
a line in the penultimate stanza of “Illusions,” be- 
cause you have a rhyme in the middle of the line. I 
cannot understand how you can make such a mistake. 


Is it carelessness, or lack of ear, or what?—TZ. P.’s 
Weekly. 


THE LONG NOSE. 


Women who look much in a mirror see nothing 
of themselves. 

I could laugh at life but that I wish to live. 

Curious that the possession of the truth addicts 
one so to lying! 


Life is a comedy to those who drink, a tragedy 
to those who reel. 


Does the man with nothing in him discover his 
deficiency ? 

Some people want nothing and will do anything 
to get it. 

If all that is necessary is to be human we must 
burn the humanitarians. 

It is as well to remember that those who ask 
questions are not making statements. 

A modern variation: Suffer little Rothschildren 
to come unto me. 
Don’t leave things to the God you don’t believe 
in. 

What we shout on the housetops we shall one 
day repent of in the secrecy of our chambers. 

Some children called on me to borrow potatoes. 
I filled a small basket and was asked to cover it 
with paper: “It didn’t look nice to carry them un- 
covered on a Sunday.”’ 


“Tt would be all right if they were apples?” 
I quizzed. 


“Oh, yes, it would be all right if they were 
apples.” 


H. C. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Poets and Puritans. By T. R. Glover. 


(Methuen.) 7s. 6d. 


net. 

The Pentecost of Calamity. By Owen Wister. (Macmillan.) 
2s. net. 

Vanishing Roads. By Richard le Gallienne. (Putnam.) 
6s. net. 


FICTION. 
The Research Magnificent. By H. G. Wells. 
6s. 
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The popular life of Napoleon is: 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Napoleon’s Rise, Decline, and Fall 
By M. M. OHARA 


A Study of peculiar Topical Interest in the Centenary Year of Waterloo. “An 
interesting and engaging introduction to a subject which will never lose its fascina- 
tion.” —Huddersficld Examiner. 
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To understand Russia, read: 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


By LEO WEINER 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University, 





with an Introduction by 
SIR D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.LE., K.C.V.O. 


“Of all the books written on Russia and the soul of her people during these latter 
days this goes deepest and reveals most......... Altogether a very important book.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





Before buying Outfit, read : 





CHOOSING KIT 


A Practical Guide to Officers’ Outfits. 


By the Author of “Choosing Kit” in Lanp AND WATER. 


This volume will save an officer both time and expense. “An exceptionally useful 
little book.” —Belfast Northern Whig. 





To know the Kaiser as he is, read : 


J THE RED SECRETS OF THE 
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By Dr. ARMGAARD KARL GRAVES Cloth 
The Late German Spy 2/6 
Author of “ The Secrets of the German War Office.” net 
These “Red Secrets” are not only a series of international revelations; they 
constitute a romance as thrilling as any novelist ever dared weave. 
To enjoy the best of Bridge Games, study : Cloth 
ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 2/- 
ne 
AND NULLOS 
By TAUNTON WILLIAMS 
Hints and refiections, with illustrative hands, on the most popular of Card Games. 
Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers. 
LONDON : 
McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY LTD. 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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